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A Big Membership Wanted 


PRICE FIVEPENCE 


Situations Vacant 


WEMBLEY SOUTH C.L.P. — Applications are 
invited for the post of Secretary-Agent. Salary and 
conditions as per National Agreement. Application 
forms can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, 
W. Foren, The Labour Hall, Union Road, Wembley, 
\ Middlesex, and must be returned no later than 
September 30th. 1955. 


BURNLEY: C.L.P. — Applications are invited for 
the post of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Application forms obtainable from Coun. T. 
‘Holgate, 2 Beresford Street, Burnley, Lancs., to 
whom they must be returned not later than Friday, 
September 30th, 1955. 


Wanted 


WANTED the following copies of the LABOUR 
ORGANISER to complete set for binding: 


1946—March, April, June and July. 
1947—June and September. 


Please send to Secretary, Woolwich Labour Party, 
3 Woolwich New Road, S.E.18. 


BIG 
NEWS 


The Trades Union Congress (Southport, 
September 5-9) and The Labour Party Con- 
ference (Margate, 10-14) are 
among events of world-wide interest that 
will make newspaper headlines. 


October 


Important topics 


debated and 


decisions vital to you and to millions of 


are 


other workers and citizens are taken. 
For full, reliable reports with shrewd, 
informed comment from expert corres- 
pondents on the spot, be sure to buy 
Labour’s liyely newspaper, the 


DAILY HERALD 
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| 
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MONEY —CASH 
BRASS —TIN 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS £33 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12 Midland Street, HULL 


THE “FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 
Sia Pane he i as Pie eS 


When you buy C.W.S. Number 
One Cigarettes at any L.C.S. 
shop, you are sure 

(a) They are produced 
by Trade Unionists. 
(b) They are sold by 
Trade Unionists. 


NUMBER : 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/7d 


are usually advertised 
by personal recommendation 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


Schools for Politics 


T has become clear that all 
sections of the Labour Party 
could with advantage during the 
next few years devote more time 
than usual to the practical study of 
the problems of organisation and 


policy. 

The rap we took at the recent General 
Election was a warning, not ultimately 
serious perhaps, but sufficiently severe to 
convince us that we must in the future be 
far better equipped than we have been in 
the recent past. 

We must see that more of our members, 
especially our young members, know what 
the Party must do and how to get power 
to do it. 

The One - Day School is a convenient 
means of furthering Party education. It 
can be attractive as well as useful. It 
needs no great expense; careful prepara- 
tion is the main essential. 


FEW STUDENTS 


The School can be designed for students 
from a single constituency or local party 
or-from several parties. It should not 
normally have more than 30 to 40 
students, because this is a number which 
makes it possible for most of the students 
to participate in the questions and 
_discussion. 

Considerations of distance and transport 
largely determine the place in which the 
“school can be held, since the students 
must be able to get from their homes and 
back again on the same day. But a most 
important consideration, which is often 
forgotten, is the attractiveness of the 
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place. Wherever it is possible to arrange 
the school in a pleasant building and/or 
in an attractive district, this should be 
done. 

_ The influence of environment cannot be 
ignored. Surroundings so luxurious that 
the minds of the students are wholly bent 
upon them to the detriment of more 
serious studies are not likely to be avail- 
able to Labour organisations. But pleasant 
and comfortable surroundings are helpful; 
their special qualities contribute to the 
absorption event of abstruse subjects. 


GOLDEN RULE 


The golden rule is to choose the best 
place possible and to see that the virtues 
of the place are used to the best advan- 
tage and not nullified by neglect of the 
details of organisation. Potential students 
should know that the school will be held 
in a place they would like to visit. 

There are various ways of securing 
students. Within a particular constitu- 
ency the agent, secretary, or organiser of 
the school will usually and _ properly 
circularise all the constituent bodies, 
asking for students to be chosen. This 
needs to be done some considerable time 
before the date of the school. Late notice 
means either that not enough students 
will be found or that they will be chosen 
at random. 

Remembering that one purpose of the 
school is to influence every unit of 
organisation, it is well to notify each 
constituent body that it is desired to send 
a fixed number of its members. Where 
possible the organiser of the school should 
by letter or by personally attending the 
appropriate local meeting stress the im- 


portance of appointing a balanced selec- 
tion of students—for example, some party 
officers, some new members, some young 
members, etc. 

When the students have been selected, 
the organiser should send eath of them 
an early letter giving details of the 
arrangements of the school and including 
a synopsis of the lecture or lectures and 
a short list of the pamphlets and/or books 
which it is desirable should be read 
beforehand. 


LIVE AFFAIR 


The purpose here is to show the students 
that the school is a live affair for which 
they should prepare themselves effectively. 
Nearer the actual date of the school a 
reminder should be sent to the students 
that they are expected to attend. 

The aforesaid synopsis and short read- 
ing list should be prepared by the lecturer. 
A suitable lecturer must be booked in 
good time, and it is an essential both to 
discuss the timetable of the school with 
him and to see that all the necessary 
details about travelling, etc., are supplied 
to him. 

Since the time of a One-Day School is 
limited, it is not generally desirable to 
have more than one lecturer. As an 
example of a common and very suitable 
timetable I may quote: 


2.45—3.00 p.m. Chairman’s introduc- 
tion of students; 

3.00—4.00 p.m. Lecture; 

4.00—4.30 p.m. Questions; 

4.30—5.30 p.m. Tea; 

5.30—7.00 p.m. Discussion and _ Lec- 
turer’s reply; 

or, alternatively: 

3.00—3.45 p.m. Lecture; 

3.45—4.30 p.m. Questions and Discus- 
sion; 

4.30—5.30 p.m. Tea; 

5.30—6.15 p.m. Lecture; 

6.15—7.00 p.m. Discussion. 


There are many points to be made about 
this. 

It will add to the interest of the school 
if there are different chairmen at the 
afternoon and evening sessions. At the 
opening of the afternoon session the chair- 
man should introduce each student, giving 
his name and the name of the organisa- 
tion he represents. This helps to create 
a friendly atmosphere by lessening the 
impersonality of the gathering. 

Arrangements for tea deserve careful 
attention. The local Women’s Section 


or, where this does not exist, a small com 
mittee, is usually willing to prepare tez 
It is always desirable to arrange for th 
tea to be served at tables rather than fo 
the students to be obliged to struggl 
uncomfortably with cups, saucers, plates 
papers and books on their knees. 

It also adds to the comfort of the major 
ity if arrangements can be made for thei 
tea to be brought to them instead of thei 
having to join a queue to fetch it. Th 
endless belt system, although usual, 1 
not really liked. 

Discussions can take one or two forms 
There can be general discussion of the 
whole subject, in which all the student 
take part, or there can be sectional dis 
cussion of specific points. The jatter is 
especially after a session of questions, thx 
more rewarding. 

In sectional discussion the _ student: 
break into groups, each of which discusse: 
a relevant issue arising from the lecture 
and appoints a reporter who gives a sum 
mary of the group conclusions. In setting 
the questions to be discussed by the 
groups, the lecturer will have in mind the 
need to concentrate attention upon the 
constructive solution of the problems anc 
difficulties inherent in the subject. His 
concluding remarks will be addressed tc 
the reports from the groups. 

Before the school closes the chairmar 
must not omit to thank all concerned ir 
the arrangements and conduct of the 
school, nor must the organiser omit tc 
see that the speaker’s expenses are met 

It should be added that it may well be 
worth encouraging students to attend by 
getting the local organisations to whick 
they belong to meet all or part of their 
expenses. 


HE National Executive Com. 
mittee has recently approvec 
the following appointments: 


MR. L. E. BURCH—as Secretary-Agent 
for Lancaster. Mr. Burch was previously 
employed as Administrative Assistant tc 
the General Secretary of the National 
Council of Labour Colleges. He has acted 
as Election Agent in the last two elections 
He is 28. 


MR. M. GALLAGHER — as Secretary- 
Agent for Harborough. Mr. Gallagher 
has held various Party offices over the 
past eight years. He is 35. 
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QUAIR’S PAGE- 


[N an unimportant town, so small that 

in many parts of the country it would 
rank as no more than a village, a woman 
has recently died. 


Deaths and births are such regular and 
frequent occurrences that they rarely 
attract much notice, and anyhow this 
woman was one of the most unnoticeable 
of creatures. The Times did not delve 


into its morgue for an “obituary”. No 
celestial manifestation called special 
attention to the loss mankind had 


suffered; nor did “the sheeted dead squeak 
and gibber in the Roman streets”. She 
died as quietly as she had lived, and all 
visible that happened was that her father, 
an old, old, very old man, lay stricken 
and broken-hearted. 


NSCRUTABLE Nature had bestowed 
gifts upon her with a sparing, even a 
niggardly, hand. She was not notable for 
beauty of figure or features, being in fact 
slightly deformed. Practitioners in jargon 
would say that her I.Q. was not very high. 
Owing to some slight malformation in her 
vocal organs she did not talk very clearly 
nor much. The young chaps of the town 
did not bother to whistle after her as she 
trudged on flat feet through its streets. 
Altogether, a woman of no account. 


Her uncomplicated mind was funda- 
mentalist in both religion and _ politics. 
Scholarly exegesis in matters of theology 
had no meaning for her, and she recked 
nothing of the nuances that shade from 
Right to Left politically and provide so 
much employment for subtle minds. Just 
as she was convinced that her god would 
not consign her to the Everlasting 
Incinerator, so with equal faith she 
believed that the Labour Party would be 
good to the poor and lowly, and during 
the six years of Labour Government joy 
and pride shone in her homely face. 


In the inter-war period her Party was 
one of the earliest in the country to 
establish “penny-a-week membership”, 
“and you may know that pennies were not 
very plentiful in many homes at that time 
and were indeed unusually hard to come 
by in that obscure and backward town. 
This woman cheerfully took up appoint- 
ment as collector for the Party. None 
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Flowers for the 
Unknown Woman 


ever served more faithfully in _ this 
capacity. Whether in the heat of summer 
or in “winter and rough weather”, she 
failed not to go her rounds, three or four 
days a week, picking up the pennies and 
marking members’ cards and entering up 
her books. 

In a few years she collected a total of 
over {£200 (Two Hundred Pounds). It 
may not seem a lot of money to those 
Parties which nowadays are turning in 
large revenues from the various popular 
catch-penny flutters, but it wore out a lot 
of shoe-leather for her. What it failed 
to wear out was her patience and persist- 
ence. But think, just think awhile, what 
it involved. Something like fifty thousand 
pennies, gathered one at a time, and a 
card and her own book to be entered up 
the same number of times. 

How many miles did she uncomplain- 

ingly walk? How many times did 
she have to go back twice or three times 
to the same house to catch people who 
had been out? How many rebuffs did 
she receive from people of lesser faith 
than hers? Yet, when it occurred to the 
Party to make her a little presentation she 
was very pleased but very puzzled to know 
what all the fuss was about. 

Not for her the highlights or the head- 
lines, nor the fierce joy of verbal conflict 
over matters of policy . Her further 
service to the Party was with mop and 
bucket, broom and duster, for she kept 
their small premises in a_ presentable 


condition. 
AS quietly as she lived she died after 
a few days in hospital, and one who 
had known her all through pays her this 
humble tribute. In her simple life, passed 
more in twilight than in sunshine, she did 
much for the Labour Party and never 
harmed any living creature. Surely to 
her also one may apply Laertes’ pathetic 


lament: 
Leave her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted fiesh 
May violets spring. 


WHY DID POSTAL VOTE DROP? 


HE detailed figures of ballot 
papers issued to postal voters in 
England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland at the General Election make 
most interesting reading, and bring 
out a number of factors which merit 


some thought. 

There were indications during the 
election campaign that a drop in the total 
number of postal votes was to be antici- 
pated, but the extent of the fall is some- 
what surprising, especially when one bears 
in mind the fact that there was a 67.5 per 
cent increase in the figure of the 1951 
General Election over that of 1950. 

The total number of ballot papers issued 
last May was 541,659, compared with 
752,583 in 1951, a drop of 210,924 or 28.03 
per cent. 


Too Late 


The reason for this drop is open to con- 
jecture. It may well be that the shortened 
period for claims had its effect. Some 
reports indicate that many applications 
were received too late, but there are no 
figures available to show the extent of 
this. 

Against this argument of the shortened 
period must be balanced the claim that 
we are confident, as a Party, that as a 
result of our more sustained effort, we 
obtained a higher proportion of postal 
votes than in the two previous General 
Elections. 

If this is so, and if at the same time we 
are to believe that the Tory machine was 
near perfect, then an increase, not a 
decrease should surely have resulted. It 
appears to me that this is one indication 
that the much vaunted Tory machine was 
not as good as made out to be, especially 
when you couple this big drop in the 
postal vote with the fact that there was 
also a drop in their total vote. 

Some isolated increases in the postal 
vote are, of course, to be found. For 
instance, in two constituencies where we 
lost seats, Halifax and The Wrekin, the 
postal vote increased from 1,260 to 1,709 
and from 1,275 to 1,643 respectively. 

In South-West Norfolk, where we 
achieved our only success, the postal vote 


went up from 1,685 to 1,835. In South 
Norfolk, where we fought a by-election in 
January, there was an increase of over 300) 
above that of 1951. | 

In contrast, we find that in some of the 
safe seats, such as in Durham, there was 
a considerable drop in the total number 
of postal votes issued, and this is also 
true of safe Tory areas in Surrey and 
Sussex. For instance, in 1951 there were 
3,289 postal ballot papers issued in the 
East Grinstead constituency, whereas in 
May the figure was 1,708. In Hove, 
Worthing, Guildford and East Surrey, the 
figures were up to one half less than those 
in the previous election. 

Another quite different aspect of postal 
voting comes to light when one considers 
the variation between the total number of 
postal ballot papers issued and the total 
number included in the count. Some 
70,435 ballot papers failed to find their 
way into the ballot box, and of this figure 
only 9,826 were rejected because of some 
error in procedure—such as lack of signed 
declaration, etc. 

The most significant figure, 51,017, 
refers to postal ballot papers which had 
not been received by Returning Officers at 
the date of their statements. This figure 
does not include the 7,807 which were 
returned to Returning Officers as 
undelivered, or a further 1,785 postal 
ballot papers received after the close of 
the poll. From this it would appear that 
many claims are made and accepted with 
little or no justification, or if justified at 
the time, did not remain so. 

Most of these failures to return must 
have arisen from those who were 
‘permanently’ registered, as there is little 
likelihood of applicants failing to use 
their votes when claimed immediately 
prior to the election itself. It is not 
possible to prove this point by any figures 
published, but there can be little doubt 
about its accuracy. This being so, it does 
seem that a good case can be made out 
for the Absent Voters’ List to be revised 
more frequently. 

A suggestion has been made that the 
Lists should cease with the publication of 
the new Register and those who genuinely 
need to be ‘placed on the List could then 
make annual application. 


LEN SIMS 
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PUBLISH A SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF THOSE 


PPEOLLAPPAL» 


Left off the Register 


T is natural that as a result of a 

General Election there are many 
matters connected with its admin- 
istration and procedure that come 
in for criticism, and demands are 
made for reform. This should be so, 
as it provides the means whereby 
further improvements can be made 


to our already very efficient system. 


One of the most important factors in 
an election is the right to be able to 
record a vote, and therefore the registra- 
tion of electors has had its share of com- 
ment. For instance, on the 3rd May, 
1955, Sir David Robertson, Member for 
Caithness and Sutherland, asked the 
Secretary of State for Scotland whether 
he was aware that a number of electors 
in the landward area of Caithness had 
been disfranchised due to changes made 
by the electoral registration officer. 


He stated that in one village alone 
some 20 per cent of the electorate were 
disfranchised, and it may well be that the 
Same state of affairs prevailed elsewhere. 


In reply, Mr. J. Stuart stated that Section 
9 of the R.P.A, 1949, requires the electoral 
registration officers to have a house-to- 
house or other sufficient inquiry made as 
to the persons entitled to be registered. 
He understood that in compiling the 
register for Caithness, the registration 
officer omitted the names of persons 
included in previous registers who had 
failed to reply to a postal canvass last 


autumn, or to make a claim to be 
registered on the publication of the 
electors’ lists. 
Serious Omissions 

While this is an isolated case in an 
isolated constituency, and in Scotland 


(where the machinery for registration 
differs from that in England), it does indi- 
cate that quite serious omissions can 
occur. The most frequent omission would 
appear to be lodgers. 
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Some householders, when filling in 
Form A, fail to include anyone other than 
their own family. There are other 
instances where part of a house has been 
‘let’ to another family, and Form A is 
filled in and returned by one family, 
perhaps quite innocently thinking a 
similar Form has been supplied ‘upstairs’. 


There are also cases—fortunately few 
in number—where applications have been 
made and granted, and yet for some 
reason or other, names are omitted. Some- 
times it is the fault of the electoral 
registration officer; sometimes that of the 
printer. As the law stands at present the 
register of electors, once published, is a 
statutory document and no _ additions, 
deletions, or alterations can be made. 


No Failure 


If there has been no failure on the part 
of the elector to ensure he is registered, 
or because of circumstances outside his 
control, should there not be some means 
whereby his right to vote can be acceded? 


An interesting suggestion is put for- 
ward in the Municipal Journal, which 
also expresses the view that this problem 
must sooner or later be faced. A supple- 
mentary voters list is advocated and, it is 
argued, this can easily be provided for by 
an amending Act of Parliament. Provision 
would be made for a person who, through 
some error or omission, had been left off 
the register. A declaration establishing 
his entitlement to be registered would be 
necessary. 


This supplementary list could then be 
open to objection in a similar manner to 
the electors lists. These lists could be 
prepared continuously throughout the 
year—it is suggested right up to the day 
for the close of nominations. 

At present the final responsibility for 
seeing that a person is on the register 
rests with the elector himself. It is 
claimed that the same applies in this 
suggestion — with the added advantage 
that no elector need suffer from the mis- 
takes or omissions of others. 


» 


R. C. Wallis, Secretary of the North Western Regional Council, 


describes his Council’s activities 
PE agile tc db tens halt be" 


How N.W. Council Works 


Follow ING the excellent article 

by the National Agent in last 
month’s issue of the Labour 
Organiser, setting out the growth of 
the Labour Party’s regional organ- 
isation, it may be of interest to 
readers to see how the machinery 
has developed and functioned in one 
of the regions. 

The scope of regional organisation must 
to some extent be conditioned by the 
region itself and in the North-West we 
are particularly fortunate in that the 
region is a natural geographical unit with 
Manchester as its recognised centre. 

Of the 80 Parliamentary constituencies, 
over 70 are within an hour’s journey of 
the Regional Office and every division 
has members either working in the city 
or visiting it regularly for Local Govern- 
ment or other consultations. 

As a consequence, a new and intimate 
relationship has been made _ possible 
between ‘Head Office’ and the Constitu- 
ency and Local parties and equally 
important with the Trade Unions. A 
remote and aloof “Transport House’ has 
been to a large extent substituted by an 


easily approached and friendly ‘Cooper 
Street’. 
* 


The need for regional organisation has 
been apparent to me in the days when, 
as a Labour Agent in the Midlands, I 
sometimes substituted for my old and 
respected friend Herbert Drinkwater, who 
was the Divisional Organiser for an area 
which included what is now covered by 
two regions, the East Midlands and the 
West Midlands I well remember on one 
occasion in Shrewsbury being asked 
whether in fact such a person as Herbert 
really existed. 

When I came to the North-West in 
1936, the same fantastic situation existed. 
I had no office and no staff, my clerical 
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work was done at home and my only real 
contact with the constituency and local 
parties was when I could visit them. In 
regions like the old Midlands region 
and in the North-West, then as now with 
80 constituencies and several hundred 
local and ward parties, the Divisional 
Organiser could only be to most members 
and parties a name. 

It was this situation that led one to 
agitate for regional organisation, and it 
was fortunate that at the time we had a 
National Agent with the foresight and 
wisdom to understand the value of 
decentralisation and the capacity to pro- 
mote its development and secure the 
approval of the National Executive 
Committee. 

* 


Since 1938, when the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Regional Council was _ estab- 
lished, we have gone a long way, but it 
is still worthy of note that we are far 
short of what George Shepherd had in 
mind. As he did, I believe that for the 
good of the Party still greater respon- 
sibilities and authority should be vested 
in the Regional Councils. 

Nevertheless, much has been achieved. 
In 1938 the Regional Council had a total 
membership of less than 300,000 and only 
a minority of the Trade Union district 
and area councils were affiliated. To-day, 
with over a million members, almost every 
Trade Union regional organisation is 
associated with our work, and over 500 
delegates from all Labour Party and 
Trade Union organisations assemble for 
our annual conferences. 

An office in the centre of Manchester 
with adequate accommodation and staff 
for our present work exists and functions 
to the advantage of the movement in the 
region. A Regional Executive Committee 
controls the work of the Council and 
functions through sub-committees deal- 
ing with particular aspects of the work, 
e.g., Organisation, Education and Propa- 
ganda, Local Government, etc. 

In an article of this sort it is impossible 


to give more than a bare outline of the 
work and value of the regional organisa- 


tons, but such an outline may be. of 
interest: 


1. Contact and consultation. 


The Regional Office is available to all 
concerned at all times, not only by phone 
but for personal visits by appointment. 
Difficulties and problems can be dealt 
with as they arise and more often than 
not satisfactorily settled. Information 
and advice on organisation, elections, 
local government and similar subjects is 
available at all times. 


2. Organisation. 


The Regional Executive Committee has 
before it records of membership shewing 
increases and decreases from year to year. 
By league tables, constituencies are urged 
to greater effort and at appropriate times, 
special membership campaigns have been 
organised. Executive members assist the 
Regional Officer in conducting inquiries 
in the constituencies. | Conferences and 
schools on organisational and membership 
problems are organised and continuous 
contact is maintained with Trade Union 
organisations at district and area level. 
Special attention is given to marginal 
constituencies. 


3. Propaganda and Education. 

Week-end schools and an annual full 
‘week’s school have become a regular part 
of the council’s work and the response has 
indicated that we are meeting a real need. 
A panel of regional speakers containing 
about 250 names with subjects and ayvail- 
ability is prepared and circulated annually 
and speakers are fixed direct on request 
by party organisations. One large 
regional demonstration is arranged 
annually at Belle Vue, Manchester, and 
others when circumstances justify. Con- 
ferences with national speakers are 
organised in various parts of the region 
at_regular intervals. 


4. Local Government. 

In this region, on the establishment of 
the Regional Council, the six Federations 
of Labour Parties, which were functioning 
indifferently, were dissolved and _ the 
Regional Council took over their powers 
and responsibilities. Two County Com- 
mittees were established, one to carry out 
County Council responsibilities for Lanca- 


shire, and the other for Cheshire. These 
Committees are responsible to the 
Regional Executive Committee. Panels 
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of candidates for the County Council 
elections are prepared and _circularised, 
and in most cases the Regional Executive 
Committee is represented at Selection 
Conferences. Policy documents are pre- 
pared in co-operation with the County 
Committees. The Regional Executive 
Committee gives final endorsement. At 
the election a special fund is raised and 
publications printed and circulated at 
heavily subsidised rates. In 1955, this 
comprised a four-page large quarto leaflet, 
three pages standard and the fourth for 
the candidate’s picture and personal mes- 
sage, towards the cost of which the 
Regional Council contributed over {700. 
Contact is maintained with county 
Labour (groups by representatives 
appointed by the Regional Executive 
Committee. Special help is given in the 
case of county council by-elections. 


* 


All matters affecting Local Government 
are fully considered by a Local Govern- 
ment Sub-Committee and special policy 
documents are prepared for the guidance 
of Labour groups on all local authorities. 

Normally at borough and district elec- 
tions, leaflets are prepared and made 
available to local parties at subsidised 
rates. 


5. General Elections. 

At all General Elections since its 
establishment, the Regional Council has 
contributed largely to the campaigns in 
the region. This year a sum of over 
£4,000 was raised and used in the pro- 
duction of material for constituency use. 
A Regional Election Special was produced 
for over 60 divisions. Each issue was 
changed to include a picture of the candi- 
date and his (or her) personal message. 
A special leaflet on Cotton was produced 
in conjunction with the United Textile 
Factory Workers’ Association and supplied 
free of charge to all ‘Cotton’ constitu- 
encies. A range of quad crown pictorial 
posters was produced and quantities dis- 
tributed free to all divisions. To all this 
must be added the routine assistance 
which was rendered where required and 
preparatory work over a long period. 


6. By-Elections. 

At all by-elections, Parliamentary, 
county and borough, the machinery of the 
Regional Council is used to mobilise 
assistance from other parts of the region, 
in addition to the direct help which is 
given from the Regional Office. 


“Never mind,” said the Editor, “about 


_ rabbits, moles and myxomatosts — 
write about places, people and 
Parties.” 


HE story of Southampton is like 

the story of the sea by which its 

citizens live, a narrative of adven- 
tures, of heroes and of tragedies. 

Yes, tragedies! On Wednesday, 12th 
April, 1912, the Titanic, greatest ship the 
world had known, left Southampton 
Harbour on her maiden voyage with 2,300 
passengers and crew. 

* * 

Within a week of her departure, the 
Titanic lay two miles under the sea 
between. Sable Island and Cape Race. 
Thirteen hundred souls had been swept 
to their deaths amid the swirling ice floes 
of the Atlantic. 

We sat in the Chairman’s pleasant room 
at the Harbour Board H.Q. Below us an 
Aquila fiying-boat taxied off on her 
journey to Madeira, and the United States 
made her way towards the Ocean Term- 
inal. Below us lay the home of the Queens 
—the Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mary, 
and a mighty fleet of lesser ocean-going 
craft. 

“Tell me,” I said to Alderman Tom 
Lewis, C.B.E., J.P., Chairman of the Har- 
bour Board, “are you related to the Tom 
Lewis who helped Ramsay McDonald 
when he contested Southampton as an 
IL.L.P. candidate in 1895 — the year 
McDonald made history in the town by 
polling 867 votes?” “Yes! I knew him,” 
replied the Alderman, “he was a decent 
chap.” 


* * * 


“There was another Tom Lewis — the 
fellow who was election agent for Harry 
Quelch, Editor of Justice, who fought 
Southampton as a ‘Socialist and Labour 
Candidate’ in the historic General Elec- 
tion of 19062” “Yes! I knew him—he 
was a decent chap—Quelch polled 2,156 
votes.” 

“Who was the Tom Lewis, first elected 
to Parliament as a member for South- 
ampton with the late Ralph Morley in 
1929—I suppose he was a decent chap 
toor — And what about Tom Lewis who 
has been a Socialist member of the Town 
Council since 1901—the man with 54 
years continuous membership of the 
Council—is he a decent chap?” 

“Well, it was like this,’ said Tom. “TI 


Labour’s rise as a power 


about frequently, but the 
been sadly neglected. Hel 
the men and women who 

worlc 
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Round about 1890, 


UT 


England to work in Southampton. Their 
names were Dood and Moore. These 
decent chaps conducted their own soap- 
box meetings on the street corners. I 
only had to listen to them once—I had 
discovered a new meaning in life—I was 
a Socialist! Now be off with you—go 
and see young Ada Judd—she was in the 
I.L.P. with us!” 


* * * 


Near to Canute’s Palace, a one-legged 
newsvendor sold me a copy of the Echo, 
and this is what I read: 


Opportunity was taken at yester- 
day’s meeting of Southampton 
Borough Council of congratulating 
Alderman T. Lewis, C.B.E., J.P., upon 
the honour of Doctor of Laws recently 
conferred on him by the University 
of Southampton. Alderman G. M. 
Radwell described Alderman Lewis’s 
continuous service of over 50 years 
with the Hartley University College 
(now the University of Southampton) 
and an equal number of years in un- | 
selfish devoted service to the com- 
munity, as “an amazing record’. 


Ada Judd was out on the ‘knocker 
collecting membership subscriptions wher 
I called at her home at 33 Milton Road 
She has a book of 30 members and ik 
amongst Labour’s best workers at South 
ampton. “Ada won’t be home _ thi; 
evening—she’s going to Eastleigh,” saic 
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al affairs has been written 
cal Labour organisation has 
Shepherd tells something of 
Labour strong in one of the 
; ports. 
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her brother. As Tom Lewis said, Ada 
Judd is only 8o. 

A few weeks ago, Ralph Morley wrote 
me from his bed in Southampton General 
Hospital. His writing was bold and firm 
—*“I try to keep my courage up. I should 
like to get well enough to play some little 
part again in local politics.” 

Two days later the flags of Southampton 
were at half-mast. Ralph was dead. 

At 15 years of age, Ralph was a pupil 
_ teacher at Chichester. Half a century 
ago, in 1906, he was Secretary of the 
Southampton Branch of the S.D.F. It was 
at an S.D.F. meeting that Ralph Morley 
met Tom Lewis. Side by side for 50 
years they worked for Labour. They first 
went to Parliament together in 1929; they 
suffered defeat together in the landslide 
of 1931; they triumphed together in 1945. 

Write about places, people and Parties 
says the Editor. The names of Lewis and 
Morley are synonymous with Southampton 
and the Labour Party! 

To-day, Southampton has 5,000 indi- 
vidual members of the Labour Party, 
organised in 18 wards, and called on by 
240 subscription collectors, all of whom 
work in an entirely voluntary capacity. 
Fourteen Women’s Sections meet regularly 
_and there are two branches of the Labour 
League of Youth. 


* * * 
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Southampton Labour Party owns a kind 
of Socialist DeBrett, recording some of 
the public services at present rendered by 
its members. It is indexed thus: 


Member of House of Lords 
Member of House of Commons ... 
Mayor ... nee nds AoE 
Member of Electricity Board 
Member of Electricity Consultative 
Council ie. ak soe 
Magistrates... gon see aint 
Members of Rating Valuation Panel 
Members of Harbour Board 
Members of Hospitals Management 
Committee a6 ae rie 
Member of Regional Hospital Board 5 
3 


Members of Executive Health 
Council : ese oe fee 
Members of Hospital House Com- 
TUDLLCCS mame Vis oat eee T 
Members of Officially Sponsored 
Charities pag . ssa eLO 
Members of Hampshire Rating 
Board Ler ane Soe Be oe? 
Member of Southampton University 
Council ae 5 aes aie I 
Members of Southampton University 
Court Sb S00 sia Sanne 
Labour Aldermen ... as bea LO 
Labour Councillors ... ies ann SO) 
* * * 


Southampton Labour Party does not 
always see eye-to-eye with the editorial 
policy of the local evening newspaper, 
the Southern Daily Echo, but none can 
complain that the Echo ignores the 
Labour Party. Each ward party takes 
pride in the coverage given to its activities 
in the news columns of the Echo. Last 
year this was the ‘score’ of column inches: 


inches 
Woolston Ward 46.5 
League of Youth 45-75 
Bargate Ward ... in 45.00 
Bassett and Swathling 19.25 
Banister Ward ... nee 15-75 
Coxford and Shirley ... 35-25 
Harefield Ward 33-25 
Redbridge Ward 2745 
St. Denys Ward 24.00 
Sholing Ward ... 23.00 
Bitterne Ward 21.50 
St. Luke’s Ward oie Pee 15.00 
Peartree and Bitterne Manor 13.75 
St. Mary’s Ward 12.00 
Freemantle Ward 10.00 
Portswood Ward 10 00 
Millbrook Ward Ow 


A grand total of 410 well-earned inches 


of publicity. 


Even 30 years ago it could be asserted 
that Southampton Labour Group had 


made its mark in Civic affairs. Not that 
Southampton folk would claim that 
municipal ownership was a 2oth-century 
conception of citizenship. Southampton’s 
piped water supply came under municipal 
ownership in 1420, and 476 years later the 
town commenced to generate its own 
electricity supply. 

Thirty years ago Southampton Borough 
Council sought to promote a Bill to enable 
a Town Hall to be built. The Mayor 
called a town’s meeting. Tom Lewis 
turned up at the meeting. “I move,” said 
Tom, “that houses for the people should 
be provided before a Town Hall.” Tom’s 
amendment was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

* * * 


Nazi raiders reduced much of the town 
to rubble. ‘Homes before Shops’ was the 
policy of the Labour Group. To-day, 
Southampton, with its Labour majority 
of 10, has some of the finest Council 
housing estates in Britain, and the busi- 
ness and shopping area around Above Bar 
is being rebuilt in a style and on a scale 
worthy of any European capital. 


Parliamentary and ward redistribution 
brought many major problems to South-— 
ampton Labour Party. The Itchen con- 
stituency remained a Labour seat but the 
Test constituency had to be regarded as 
‘Tory marginal’. 4 

A few weeks before polling day it 
became clear that Ralph Morley was too 
ill to contest Itchen. Dr. H. M. King, 
who represented Test from 1950 to 1955, 
was selected for the new Itchen constitu- 


ency and Mr. C. A. R. Crosland was 
chosen for Test. 
To-day, Parliamentary honours are 


shared by Labour and Tory. Dr. King 
(Lab.) was returned with a majority of 
5.771, and Mr. J. M. Howard (Con.) 
represents Test. 

Ships for Peru, petroleum and cheese, 
tugs for Ceylon, brass and seeds, cosmetics 
and motor bodies, and launches for 
Maracaibo, all these bring prosperity to 
Southampton. 

Write about places, people and Parties. 
Southampton Labour Party is firm on the 
foundation of half a century of hard 
work. Southampton, its people and its 
Labour Party will endure! 


BILLERICAY HAS A GO 


by J. CAMPBELL 


HERE is no mystery about our 
problem. There’s no magic in- 
volved in explaining it to our 
members. We know our problem, 
and want to tackle it. But how? 

Like most other Constituency Labour 
Parties, our problem is the raising of the 
necessary finance to keep the organisation 
functioning, and like most other parties, 
we have discussed everything, from the 
running of a large scale ‘swindle’ to the 
organising of bazaars. We have con- 
sidered Jumble Sales, Whist Drives, 
Socials, Concerts, Flower Shows, Painting 
Competitions, Cookery Competitions, 
Baby Shows, but all with no avail. 

Now we have come to the conclusion 
that we-must make a renewed attempt to 
enrol new members, as this is the best 
and only guaranteed means of having a 
steady revenue. 

With this in mind, we are planning a 
campaign, starting in early September, to 


attract another 3,000 -members. Our 
ultimate aim is to reach 5,000 (25 per cent 
of our Parliamentary vote). 

No, we don’t intend to bite off more 
than we can chew. It is true that in the 
past we have said that it is far better to 
make a few members and keep them 
active than enrol hundreds who are only 
paying members. But the seriousness of 
our financial position has forced us to 
review our ideas. 


The Question 


This, of course, raises the all-important 
question—once we have the members, how 
do we intend to collect their contributions? 
As a party we have not yet given the 
matter detailed consideration, but the 
whole question will be discussed at an 
early date. 

There are few members who can really 
collect. Why? Simply because they 
regard the ability to collect as an art— 
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as something which is born in them—an 
attribute of the select few. 

Nothing of the sort. | Anyone~ can 
become a collector (except the lazy, leave- 
it-to-someone-else type, which, I am glad 
to say, are very few in number). Belief 
In one’s ability to do the job and the 
determination to do it, is the essence of 
achievement. 

Something will have to be done to 
obtain the collectors, and the question of 
payment will have to be gone into, not as 
an inducement to do the job, but as a 
means of covering out-of pocket expenses 
—bus fares, shoe leather, pencils, etc. 


Train Volunteers 


What we will have to consider is the 
training of volunteers, retired supporters, 
O.A.P.s, women members, youth, etc.— 
as large a number as possible—who are 
prepared to collect 50 members each. A 
party with 500 members need then only 
have io collectors, providing that each 
is prepared to make the maximum of 10 
calls a week. Before such a plan can be 
put into operation we will have to get the 
full support of all local parties. Once 
this is assured we will go ahead with our 
plan. 

Difficulties will arise. There will be 
Opposition from those sincere comrades 
_who are against payment in principle, but 
a little explanation should overcome this, 
and timc alone will prove the success or 
failure of our proposed venture. 

The income will be divided as follows: 
From all subscriptions collected, 50 per 
cent less the cost of the card, will be 
returned to the constituency party (a 
special form for this purpose will be 
issued) and from the remaining 50 per 
cent, 25 per cent will be kept by the local 
party, and 25 per cent returned to the 
collector as commission, viz.: for each 6s. 
collected, Head Office will get 6d., the 
constituency party 2s. gd., the local party 
and collector 1s. 4!4d. each. 


Scheme’s Success 


Of course, the success of the scheme 
will depend on the members. It is easy 
too easy— to plan a scheme. It is the 
carrying out of a scheme which is 
difficult. 

We must plan, and treat, our venture 
like a business. There is no doubt that 
by using the ‘Insurance Agent’ system a 


large individual membership can be built 
up. But careful attention must be paid 
to assure that the collector calls on the 
same day each month. He should never 
make the job one of convenience. 


Inspectors, canvassers, auditors and 
assistant managers accompany insurance 
agents on their rounds. Why shouldn’t 
we adopt this method? If the agent has 
a few hours to spare (no comments) he 
should make a few calls with one of the 
collectors. The collector would appreciate 
it, and without a doubt the members 
would be very pleased to see him. Failing 
the agent being available, the Member of 
Parliament, prospective Parliamentary 
candidate, councillor, or local govern- 
ment candidate could do the job. 


This kind of contact would be an aid 
to all forms of activity. We would be 
building up interest in the constituency. 
Above all, we would be making new active 
members, all of whom would spread our 
ideas, and some of whom would join us 
in our door-to-door work. 


Whoever can augment the reputation 
and prestige of the Party by establishing 
a gracious public contact will be marked 
men in our movement. Such representa- 
tives will become ambassadors of good- 
will, creators of conversational advertising, 
which is the most valuable publicity in 
the world. 


We are confident that our collectors will 
prove their worth in this respect. 


es 
Parish Vacancy 
THE procedure for filling a vacancy on 
the parish council differs from that 
of all other local authorities inasmuch 
that the parish council itself fills the 
vacancy. In all other cases it is by way 
of election. 


Section 67 (6) of the Local Government 
Act, 1933, reads: 


“A casual vacancy among parish 
councillors shall be filled by the parish 
council, and the council shall forthwith 
be convened for the purpose of filling 
the vacancy.” 


There is nothing laid down which 
restricts their choice in any way provided, 
of course, the person is qualified to be a 
parish councillor. 


, 
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A GREAT deal has been said 

about the need for political 
education. More will be said in the 
near future. Rightly so, but all this 
extra work will have to be fitted into 
an already overloaded programme 
so far as many members of the Party 
are concerned. 


Efficiency is the keynote of the modern 
industrialists in the interests of greater 
productivity. It must be the keynote of 
all members of the Labour Party if we 
are going to accomplish all that requires 
to be done before the next General 
Election. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Our educational work must not only 
deal with matters of policy but with the 
management of everyday affairs of the 
Party. 

There is artistry in the good conduct 
of a meeting. There is exhilaration in 
the efficiency of officers who can guide 
a meeting to make a clear decision and 
refuse to permit it to put off until 
to-morrow what obviously requires to be 
done to-day. 

Then there is the member who is worth 
his weight in gold. He knows the rules 
and standing orders of his Party and will 
tolerate no nonsense, either from an 
officer, or a member bent on wasting the 
time of the meeting. 

The more efficiently the business items 
on the agenda are dealt with, whether it 
be a General Committee meeting or a 
Ward meeting, the more time can be 
devoted to the important and colourful 
aspects of general political education. 

It is, therefore, vital that all members 
should appreciate the importance of 
knowing and applying the rules and 
standing orders of their parties, know the 
respective duties of each officer, and en- 
sure that the correct procedure is followed. 

We are not born knowing about these 
matters, we have to learn about them 
just as we have to learn about everything 


Efficiency the Keynote 


by SARA BARKER 
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else. The Party has many excellent officers 
and members who are very knowledge- 
able, but there are too few organisations 
which provide any facilities for the edu- 
cation and training of officers and 
members in administrative affairs. 

What a joy it is to sit under the chair- 
manship of a person who knows how to 
keep order, carries out the rules and 
standing orders, deals expeditiously with 
the minutes, correspondence, reports, 
motions, and the finer points of procedure. 

Think what we owe to those secretaries 
who have previously consulted with the 
chairman and arrive at meetings with the 
agenda all prepared, and who compile 
the minutes with admirable precision, 
instead of writing an essay, present corres- 
pondence intelligently and draft motions 
with accuracy. 

What can we say in sufficient praise of 
a treasurer who insists on presenting his 
statements with clarity and regularity 
and leaving us in no doubt about our 
financial position, whether it be good or 
bad! 

What a difference it makes to meetings 
when not only the officers know their jobs 
but members understand how business 
should be conducted and recognise their 
own constitutional obligations. 

Such meetings are a pleasure to attend. 
Twice as much business is dealt with as 
compared with an inefficiently managed 
meeting and the members go home feel- 
ing a sense of achievement and that the 
time has been well spent. 


ARRANGE FACILITIES 


There is no reason why every constitu- 
ency should not arrange some facilities 
for the training of its members in 
constitutional and administrative affairs. 

The borough and urban parties could 
think in terms of a series of weekly 
classes, running for about six weeks, once 
a year, culminating in a day or week-end 
school as a refresher. 

Many county constituencies would find 
weekly classes impracticable, but these 


constituencies might think in terms of 
One or two non-residential one-day, or 
week-end schools annually. 


The Federations and Regional Councils 
could assist by arranging week - end 
schools for men and women who hold 
office at all levels of Party Organisation. 


There are few constituencies which 
would not have at least one person 
admirably suited to assist in the work at 
constituency level. Both Regional and 
National officers could supplement this 
work. 


GOOD BASE 


This kind of training is not only a good 
base for the party member who is anxious 
to make the best use of every meeting, 
and the member who is keen to become 
an officer, but gives an excellent back- 


ground to men and women who wish to 
serve the Party as public representatives. 


We have many men and women in our 
ranks who have had little opportunity for 
administrative training. They have, how- 


ever, considerable capacity for such work. 
This 


groundwork is essential to the 
development of all other educational 
activity. If it were done more extensively 


than has been the case in the past, there 
would be more men and women willing 
to take responsible jobs and thus lift the 
burden from the shoulders of a small 
group of people who have had too much 
responsibility and therefore been unable 
to expand the work of the Party. 

It would also mean that the time saved 
in efficient management could be devoted 
to the vital task of educating the mem- 
bership of the Party on its future policy. 


VOTE WRONGLY REJECTED 


HE toss of a coin by the Returning 

Officer did NOT decide, in the case 

of an election for the Rochford Rural 

District Council, who should represent 

Sutton and Shopland Ward as a councillor 
for a period of three years. 


Two judges, in a case taken before them 
in the Queen’s Bench Division on Friday, 
29th July, decided that the election of 
the councillor was void and that the un- 
successful candidate was elected. 


At the May election a total of 119 votes 
were cast, and Mr. R. M. Fryer (Labour) 
and Mrs. V. Tabor (Independent) each 
polled 59, with one ballot paper rejected. 
Mr. Fryer had protested against its rejec- 
tion, and the words “rejection objected 
to” were duly entered. 


This meant that in order to comply 
with the electoral provision regarding 
equality of votes, the Returning Officer 
had to decide between the candidates by 
lot. 


To quote Mr. Harold Lever, who 
appeared for Mr. Fryer, the Returning 
Officer, Mr. R. S. Harris, “was driven to 
resolve the deadlock in the manner 
usually reserved for the grave issues of 
our national life—by the spin of a coin”. 
Mrs. Tabor won and was duly declared 
elected. 


The Local Election Rules, Second 


Schedule R.P.A., 1949, include the pro- 
vision that the decision of the Returning 
Officer on any question arising in respect 
of a ballot paper shall be final, but shall 
be subject to review on election petition. 
Mr. Fryer, therefore, decided to take 
action to test his view regarding the 
rejected ballot paper. 


The case was based on the provision 
(L.E.R. 43) that a ballot paper which was 
marked elsewhere than in the proper 
place should not be considered void if the 
intention of the voter clearly appeared. 


The rejected ballot paper was produced 
and examined in Court, and Mr. Justice 
Havers said it was plain that the vote was 
intended tor a Mini iit yer =» Lhe wicross 
appeared quite clearly in his section of 
the paper. The Returning Officer had, 
presumably, taken the view that as there 
was a small part of the cross which 
extended into the part which contained 
Mrs. Tabor’s name, the paper was void 
for uncertainty. 

The Court granted a declaration that 
the vote was wrongly rejected and that it 
should have been counted in Mr. Fryer’s 
favour. They declared that Mrs. Tabor’s 
election was void and that Mr. Fryer was 
elected. The costs of Mrs. Tabor and 
Mr. Fryer were awarded against Mr. 
Harris, the Returning Officer. 


PROPER 
TIME FOR 
ANVASS 


HY do we canvass? What really 

is the purpose of it all? It seems 
to-day that it really has become very 
much a ritual to be performed 
whenever an election comes along, 
without any real thought as to why 
we are doing it, or, in fact, any real 
intention of making effective use of 
the information we have obtained 
once we have done it. 


How often do we see our polling day 
organisation so pitifully inadequate that 
in the last couple of hours of the day— 
the most vital period for us—our informa- 
tion is thrown overboard and everybody 
available goes marching out with the 
order to “knock ’em all up” (whoever 
THEY may be). 

Surely in these circumstances, our can- 
vass is very much a waste of time and we 
would have achieved very much the same 
result if we had not canvassed at all. 


We would all agree that the basic pur- 
pose for which we canvass is to ensure 
that as many of our supporters as possible 
vote Labour on polling day. Yet how 
often is polling day preceded by a couple 
of weeks of unfortunately bad weather 
which, together with all the writing and 
delivering that has to be done, makes 
canvassing an impossibility. 

With this in mind, I believe that there 
is good cause for some re-examination of 
the ultimate purposes of our canyass and 
the best way of obtaining them. 

I set aside the question of policy. Not 
that I consider this unimportant—in fact 
it is probably the greatest single factor 
affecting the result—but this is a subject 
for discussion in itself and the problem 


of organisation is something that has to 
be tackled whatever the policy may be at 
that particular time. 


I would list the major requirements of 
our canvass as follows: 


(a) to ensure that all our supporters 
are entitled or able to vote; 


(b) to ensure that all our supporters 
so entitled do vote; and 


(c) to persuade any genuinely doubt- 
ful voters to vote Labour. 


How, then, is this to be achieved? 
Must it be left to the vagaries of the 


by M. Soloff 


weather and the number of available 
people you have at any election period or 
can we choose our own times? 


I believe that we can and therefore make 
the following suggestions. 


As the autumn and spring are the best 
times in the year for canvassing—for a 
variety of reasons—let us do our canvass 
at these periods. Our first canvass should 
be carried out during the months of 
September and October, spread over a 
period sufficient to enable you to do an 
effective job. 


“Register out of date” you may say. 
but remember that the people living in 
the area at this particular period of the 
year are those who will be included in the 
new register to be published in February 
of the next year. What a grand opportun- 
ity this is to list all of your supporters not 
on the current register, and when the new 
Lists are published check to see that they 
are all on. A really effective job. 


A second canvass should be carried out 
as soon after the new register is publishec 
as practicable, with the main idea of 
bringing your canvass record completels 
up to date. The actual campaign perioc 
of any election could then, on the basi: 
of these records, be used for a concentra 
tion on your known Labour support 
reminding supporters to go and vote or 
polling day. 

The advantages of 
organisation are many. 


(a) It ensures that you have a reasonabl: 
complete canvass, not subject to th 
weather conditions at any actual electio1 
period, and gives sufficient opportunit 


this kind o 
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for adequate attention to be given to 
doubtful electors and the elimination of 
positive Tories. ite 


(b) It will enable you to be reasonably 
sure that as many of your supporters 
that are entitled to be so are on the 
register. 


(c) It ensures that adequate attention is 
given, while there is time for it, to those 
who would be entitled to a postal vote. 

(d) The concentration upon supporters in 
elections makes for a much easier and 
pleasanter type of campaign, and 
enables more energy and attention to be 
devoted to the effective implementation 
of the polling day organisation which 
is so important. 


(ce) The action of actually reminding sup- 
porters to vote instead of asking them 
whether they will vote creates a much 
more positive attitude in their minds, 
while the elimination of attention to 
known Tories could give them a false 
sense of security. 


There are, of course, objections. It is 
said that our members already have so 
much to do that to canvass in between 
elections is an impossibility. But surely 
the personal contact with the electorate 
in between times is so important that it 
comes above many other things; and why 
cannot our membership campaigns, fund 
raising efforts and social activities be 
incorporated in these canvass campaigns? 


Tt is also said that people will not tell 
you what they are if there is not an 
election pending. It is my belief that 
much more realistic answers can be 
obtained in between times than at election 
periods when answers are often given just 
to get rid of you. I also feel that a much 
better impression is created if Labour can- 
vassers are seen at other than election 
times when the feeling is, “Oh, well, 
they’re only after my vote.” 


It may well be that there are flaws. All 
I have had time for is to put across a 
basic idea. But I am convinced that if 
our organisation is to be effective, and if 
our canvass is to be of any value, then it 
is useless for it to be sandwiched into the 
confined space of an election period. 


Spread over a period of time and used 
in conjunction with an effective polling 
day organisation, even if election weather 
is all against us, canvassing can be made 
an effective part of our organisation. 


ES) 


New Study Course 


HE Diploma Study Course on 
Organisation and Elections starts 


-in October. 
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The course comprises eight study papers 
which are issued each month, allowing for 
holidays, local elections, and other com- 
mitments. 


The main subjects that are covered 
include: 

A LABOUR PARTY. General Committee 
— Executive | Committee — Borough 
and Urban Parties — Ward Commit- 
tees—Women’s Sections—League of 
Youth — Trade Union branches — 
County Divisions—Rural Parties. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS. Secretarial Work 
— Minutes — Correspondence — Com- 
mittee Meetings—Accounts—Files— 
Records—Circulars, 


MEMBERSHIP, PROPAGANDA. Growth 
—Consolidation—Nature. Publicity— 
’ Meetings—Literature. 


FRANCHISES AND REGISTRATION. 
Parliamentary and Local Qualifica- 
tions — Form of Register — Claims — 
Objections — Appeals — Absent and 
Proxy Voters. 

MANAGEMENT OF LOCAL ELEC- 
TIONS. County Council—Municipal, 
Urban — Rural — Parish — Metro- 
politan, Scottish—Burgh—District — 
County—Qualifications and Disquali- 
fications — Nomination —Poll—Count 
—Statutes. 

ELECTORAL, PROCEDURE. Committee 
Rooms — Canvass — Polling Day 


Organisation—Agency—Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices. 
PARTY CONSTITUTION. Rules and 


Standing Orders for Parties—Selection 
of Candidates—Council Groups. 


The fee is f1, and this includes the 
cost of all text books, notes, etc. 


Those wishing to enrol are asked to 
write to the Registrar of Study Courses, 
National Agent’s Department, The Labour 
Party, Transport House, London, S.W.1, 
for a prospectus, which also includes the 
application form and undertaking. Early 
application is advised as the number of 
students that can be enrolled is limited. 


DISCUSSION POINTS 


Do We Want a Big Membership? 


PROPOSE to answer my own 
question and to say right away, 


no’. If the Party really wanted a 


big membership it could have had 
it years ago. 

There is no mystery about getting and 
keeping a large body of membership. A 
few constituency parties—my own among 
them—have shown beyond all question 
that a really large fraction of the Labour 
support can be secured for membership 
of the Party. 

By and large, the Labour Party is 
relatively indifferent to big membership. 
In some cases it is definitely hostile. 

The National Executive Committee 
have never taken the matter seriously. 
If that body had really wanted an indi- 
vidual membership equal to or greater 
than that of the Conservative Party, it 
would have asked Conference for author- 
ity to create such a membership. 

Given the will, a membership of one in 
five of our Parliamentary vote is perfectly 
feasible. In my constituency we have 
more than one in four. In this article I 
am only concerned to show that the 
organisation of large-scale individual 
membership is a ‘must’ for the Labour 
Party. 


oe 


Paying Members 

First of all; however, it is essential to 
get rid of humbug. Far too many people 
talk about ‘paying’ members in a deroga- 
tory way in comparison with the so-called 
‘active’ members. Let us give all credit 
to the band of devoted comrades whose 
work really carries the Labour Party. No 
praise is too great for this small and 
select company. 

But the individual who pays his sub- 


from the elector who does no more than 
vote Labour at election times. The paying 
member gradually comes to have a vested 
interest in the well-being of the Party. 

I notice that there are many resolutions 
for the coming Conference urging the 
appointment of many more professional 
agents. Conference will be meeting in 
the shadow of a lost election (an election 
in which, I contend, we were badly 
defeated) and we shall have the benefit of 
a report from the National Executive, 
whose special sub-committee has been 
holding discussions up and down the 
whole country. 


More Money 


In these circumstances, I expect Con- 
ference to say that there certainly ought 
to be more agents and, if so, that will be 
a good thing. Discussions with the Trade 
Unions will no doubt bring in valued 
additional financial help, but it is quite 
out of the question for any really big 
increase in the number of full-time agents 
unless the constituency parties can raise 
a lot more money. | 

The answer to this is a large individual 
membership. Let me give some figures 
from South Lewisham. The electorate is 
54,981 and the Labour vote at the 1955. 
election was 23,821. The membership 
upon which we will be represented at the 
coming Conference is 7,755. Our current 
good-on-the-book membership is 7,020. 

Last year we collected in subscriptions ; 
£1,755 tos. 4d. and we paid out in} 
collectors’ expenses {574 11s. 7d. The} 
net amount was {1,180 18s. gd. 

This remaining sum is very much) 
larger than the whole amount collected 
in the majority of Constituency ete | 
Parties. 


Having a big membership to work on,, 
it is not very difficult to bring in at leastt 
a further {£1,000 a year in other ways. 

We have, of course, observed our obli-- 
gations in full to Head Office and the: 
London Labour Party. Our combined] 
affiliation fees to the London Labour 
Party and the National Labour Party, 
total nearly £300. 

Reference is made to the payment o 
collectors’ expenses. This should not b 
regarded as a regrettable necessity to 
fobbed off and curtailed as much as 
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scription and does no more is a very 
valuable asset. To begin with, he has no 
axe to grind. He has not got his eye 
fixed on a seat on the Borough Council or 
a J.P.ship or some other kind of social 
advancement, like a good many who are 
supposed to be so disinterested in their 
association with the Party. 

All the ‘paying’ member wants to do is 
to help the Labour Party by giving it 
some money. Besides, the member who 
pays his subscription every month, or 
every quarter, cannot help being different 


ossible. A decent commission plus the 
sntral control of all subscription details 
essential for a large merece The 
ast of this item should be a welcome 
harge on the funds because it means that 
1e subscriptions are really coming in. 
Now a word about the voluntary 
orkers in the Party. It is said that 
1ere are fewer than there used to be. I 
on’t remember in 30-odd years in the 
arty when there were too many! In 
act, I well remember in the General 
lection of 1924, an elderly member of 
he Woolwich Labour Party saying to me 
S a young girl, “We haven’t the volun- 
ary workers like we used to ‘in the old 
ays’ before the First World War.” That 
aS 31 years ago, and I guess we shall be 
aying this in the next 31 years on from 
Ow. 

I am often assured that if members 
eceive some sort of remuneration for 
heir service, others will not work volun- 
arily for the Party. In my experience 
his is simply not true. Of course, the 
paid’ collectors are expected to do other 
york (and they all do) but this is largely 
| question of good personnel manage- 
nent. 

However, it would be as well if we faced 
ip to the proposition that there was likely 
o be a growing shortage of voluntary 
vorkers. We should*then recognise that 
i large part of the work done for the 
sabour Party between the wars was 
sarried out by unemployed and _ under- 
mployed men and women. That is over, 
ve hope, for ever. To-day many house- 
vives are doing a job to help with the 
amily income, and it looks as if that 
yosition will obtain for a good while, too. 


Fewer Workers 


We may have to manage in the future 
vith less workers (and less hours from, 
hat lesser number). We shall have to 
iraw out from them the very best they 
san give us. We shall have to reduce 
the amount of time they are expected to 
sive to routine jobs so that they can 
secome familiar with the constantly 
thanging nature of political organisation. 

This fact—that the organisation of 
olitical activity does not remain static— 
seems hardly to have been grasped by 
ie labour Party, «Lhe Tory. —Party 
appears to have learned the lesson. 

T do not believe in a Membership Cam- 
paign launched from Headquarters with 
2 fanfare of trumpets and masses of 


printed circulars. What happens is that 
it becomes just another of those ‘member- 
ship drives’ from Headquarters that no 
one on your General Committee feels any 
interest in. 

No, this work must commence on the 
dark winter nights as early in the year as 
possible, and should go on to Christmas. 
Just a few recruits every week, adds up 
to many hundreds by the end of the year 
—you try it and see. 


MABEL RAISIN 


Candidates: A New Way 


‘€)LD AGENT?’ is right to point 

out that the selection of Parlia- 
mentary candidates is a haphazard 
affair compared with the appoint- 
ment of agents. Certainly we need 
a change in the usual procedure (as 
well as a change of attitude among 
the selectors for safe seats, where 
the selection conference is usually 
only a ritual endorsement of what 
has already been achieved by 
systematic canvassing). 

Why don’t we model our conferences 
on the War Office Selection Boards’ 
method of finding potential officers? Let 
the nominees come to the constituency 
for a whole week-end and be given the 
political equivalent of a battle course. 
First of all, they could go out on a minia- 
ture membership campaign with a small 
sub-committee. A scoring system could 
be worked out in advance to simplify the 
sub-committee’s report on canvassing 
capacity. i 

The next stage would be the customary 
address to the conference. To make this 
a test of political understanding rather 
than self-revelation, it would be necessary 
to circulate details of the nominees’ back- 
grounds to delegates. Most of the ques- 
tions fired at them, of course, would arise 
naturally from the content of their 
speeches. But the Party should prepare 
in advance a few of the ‘snorters’ that 
might come from intelligent Tories. 

Even this stage of selection could be 
varied. Why not, for instance, have all 
the nominees in together and subject 
them to an Any Questions? session? This 
would be a much more searching test of 
their capacities than our present method. 
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» means. 


Finally, they dpould: really be ee 
through the hoop by being placed in a 
few hypothetical situations to see how 
they react. The General Committee might 
give details of an imaginary problem to 
the nominees and ask them to frame a 
Parliamentary question. The imaginary 
Ministerial reply would be deliberately 
inadequate in order to test the nominees’ 
skill in firing supplementary questions. 

The possibilities here are as endless as 
- the imaginations of the members of the 
General Committee. Head Office could 
help by preparing scripts for all sorts of 
mocked-up situations. A typical M.P.’s 
surgery, for example, or a branch meet- 
ing of a union whose members are out on 
unofficial strike. 

‘Whatever the precise methods adopted, 
we need to make selection conferences so 
rigorous that only first-class candidates 
can hope to emerge from them.” One 
afternoon of short speeches is no test at 


all. RAYMOND FLETCHER 


| Stick to Rossendale 


ITH the last four 

T. D. Cook’s plan (in last 
month’s Labour Organiser) we can 
all agree, particularly as he doesn’t 
say how to achieve them, but his 
suggestions for an agent in every 
constituency are another matter— 
and certainly not to be desired at 
the expense of Regional Offices, 
whose resourses can be _ directed 
where they are most needed from 


time to time. 

An agent in every ‘marginal’ by all 
Agents in the safer Labour seats 
to organise maximum support and divert 
some of it to marginal areas at elections 
and in between would be grand but an 
expensive luxury. 


items in 


Safe Seats 


An agent in the safer Tory seats?— 
well, in theory, membership would 
increase and soon these seats would be 
‘marginals’, possibly even the mere 
presence of a Labour agent would deter 
the Tories from exporting their workers 
to help elsewhere; unfortunately, even 
with the cash, and even with high-powered 
agents on the job, many of these seats— 
I live in one—just have not got the basic 
Labour organisation on which a proper 


machine could ‘Be built. i 

It would take several years. to - organi: 
the basic nucleus of workers thro 
whom development could be made, be: 
ing in mind that almost all these sea 
are in widely scattered areas and eac 
district has to be treated separately. An 
they would still return Tory M.P.s. 

No, let’s stick to the practical objectis 
of the Rossendale resolution and aim ¥ 
agents in 400 winnable seats. 

Radical in his first suggestion, Comra 
Cook loses courage when it comes | 
sponsoring monies. Is this system, intr 
duced in quite different circumstance 
really appropriate in 1955? Is it real 
any more defensible for an organisatic 
to buy a seat—and often enough it do 
amount to that—than for an individu 
to buy one? And putting morals asid 
is if sense to pay money into areas whe 
there is most Labour support and m 
where there is less? 

Of course, many agents have a_veste 
interest, in the system but in the case « 
sponsoring monies payable at electior 
abolition would be comparatively painle: 
Absolutely any constituency can rai 
some money at an election, and I dor 
think it unreasonable to suppose th 
more can be raised, say, from 30,0 
Labour voters than from 10,000. | 


Simple Justice 


The suggestion for a levy on the vote 
in a constituency sounds like simp 
justice and would be worth looking int 
I am well aware that the raising of mon 
for the national Party (don’t tell me it < 
comes from individual donations—in 
least_ one constituency it is raised | 
social efforts) is one of the main ways fl 
Tories use to keep supporters enthusiast 
in their safe seats. 

More agents or not, I hope that nobo 


“concerned in Party organisation is pl 


pared to accept the editorial comment 
the same issue of the Organiser that “ 
the salary paid a high standard 

efficiency could not be demanded” fro 
the agents. While many potentially go 
agents may not have come into the s¢ 
vice and others have left it, because 

low pay or insecurity, once ‘a job and — 
conditions have been accepted, then a: 
employer should be entitled to expect t 
work to be done properly—and in the ce 
of Labour Party agents, volunta 
workers in their spare time | cannot 

expected to give their best unless the fu 


time agents do. 
ALISON BRIERLE 
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